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WUNDTIAN FEELING ANALYSIS AND THE 
GENETIC SIGNIFICANCE OF FEELING. 1 

THE revised Wundtian system of psychology, as set forth in 
the fifth edition of the Grundziige, is preeminently a psy- 
chology of feeling. The most important problem presented to 
the great psychologist by the complexer and concreter mental 
processes seems to be, in this final form of his system, an analysis 
of their affective components. Hence it becomes a critical task 
of no small interest and importance to examine carefully the 
method employed for this analysis. In a review of the third 
volume of the work just mentioned, 2 the present writer suggested 
a difficulty that seemed to arise out of Professor Wundt's attempt 
to correlate his new theory of feeling combinations with his old 
doctrine that feeling is the reaction of apperception upon a given 
conscious content. The complex feelings that are found to be 
the chief characteristics of such processes as volition, recognition, 
and temporal ideas are analyzed into component feelings belong- 
ing to the strain-relaxation, excitement-tranquillization, and 
pleasantness-unpleasantness categories ; and this analysis, as has 
just been said, constitutes the chief part of the discussion of the 
processes in question. Now, according to Wundt, combinations 
or fusions of affective elements are distinguished from sensation 
fusions by their absolute simplicity and unity ; while sensation 
fusions have always some trace of complexity about them, feeling 
fusions have none. 3 To account for this absolute oneness, the 
old apperceptive theory of feeling is invoked, and we are told 
that the simplicity of feeling fusions is due to the simplicity of 
the underlying physiological process, all feelings being correlated 
with activity of a unitary apperception center. 4 One has only to 

1 Read at the joint meeting of the American Philosophical and Psychological 
Associations, at Philadelphia, December 29, 1904. 

2 See this Review for July, 1904. 

3 Physiologische Psychologie, 5th ed., Vol. Ill, p. 201. 
'■Ibid., II, p. 341, p. 357. 
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ask, " How, then, can introspection, i. e., apperception, discover 
in such unitary feeling fusions the various elementary feelings 
traced by our author, apparently through purely introspective 
methods, as their components ? " The present paper attempts 
to consider this difficulty at somewhat greater length, and to see 
whether after a more careful examination it disappears or remains 
to take on a deeper significance. 

It will be well to understand at the outset Wundt's views on 
two points : the relation of the properties of a simple feeling to 
the feeling itself, and the relation of a complex feeling to its 
components. What is a simple feeling ? It is " an independently 
occurring feeling which, while it may enter into combinations 
with other conscious elements, cannot be divided into other inde- 
pendently existent feelings." l What are the properties of such 
a simple feeling ? It possesses intensity and quality as sensations 
do, and the number of qualitative differences among feelings is 
very great. But besides intensity and quality " simple feelings 
possess still other and peculiar properties." " Every feeling is 
always characterized in its own peculiar nuance by the fact that 
this quality belongs to the fundamental forms of pleasantness or 
unpleasantness, excitement or depression, strain or relaxation ; 
whether it falls into only one of these dimensions, or into two, or 
into three." 2 The relation of these fundamental forms to the 
feeling properties in the strict sense is defined by calling them 
components of the feeling quality. Now does this mean that 
the quality of a certain simple feeling is made up of, say, strain 
and unpleasantness, or pleasantness and excitement ? If so, it 
would appear that the simple feeling is in reality complex. 

Wundt himself distinguishes between an elementary feeling 
whose quality has components and a complex feeling into which 
simple feelings enter as parts, by saying that the partial feelings 
involved in a complex feeling may and do exist independently of 
the given complex feeling, either alone or in other combinations ; 
while the components of a simple feeling quality are only distin- 
guishable by abstraction, as the components of a movement are. 

i Op. at., II, P . 305. 

2 Ibid., II, p. 306. 
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We have here suggested the familiar problem of element and 
attribute. If two simple mental phenomena have previously 
existed apart, as two tones in a clang have, then they are separate 
elements ; if they have merely varied independently of each other, 
as the pitch and intensity of a tone, then they are attributes of 
one and the same element ; such is the distinction commonly 
and usefully drawn. Now let the quality of a given feeling, say 
that produced by a red light in a darkened room, contain the two 
components pleasantness and excitement. If the quality is to 
remain simple, and if pleasantness and excitement are to maintain 
the attribute rather than the element status, then they must not 
be capable of occurring apart from each other, either as separate 
feelings or as members of other complexes. On first studying 
the theory a decided difficulty seems to arise here. Surely not 
only do pleasantness and excitement occur in other complexes, 
but we may have, as Wundt himself points out, a feeling that 
belongs to only one dimension, pleasantness or excitement, as the 
case may be. Is not this the occurrence of feeling components 
apart from each other ? The dilemma in this form vanishes, how- 
ever, on closer examination. It vanishes as soon as we divest 
ourselves of our old-fashioned conception of a feeling of pleasure 
as a concrete process. Strictly speaking, in the Wundtian 
psychology, there is no such thing as a feeling of pleasure pure 
and simple, about which nothing more can be said. Every feeling 
has a peculiar quality ; it is not merely a feeling of pleasure or a 
feeling of excitement, but a feeling qualitatively unique, yet to 
be classed under the head ' pleasant,' ' exciting,' or whatever the 
case may be. 1 Perhaps the best way to define the relation of 
component to quality is to say that the component stands for a 
certain likeness which the peculiar and unique affective quality 
has to other qualities. On the basis of these resemblances, feeling 
qualities may be grouped into six classes, the feeling directions 
or components. If one holds fast to the doctrine that likeness 
may obtain between simple mental states without involving a 
common element and hence complexity, one may, it would 
appear, perfectly well maintain that an affective quality has two 
1 Op. cit., II, pp. 307, 308. 
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or three components in this sense, and still is wholly simple. In 
like manner Wundt himself, as a partisan of the elementary 
character of all distinguishable color qualities, might admit that 
orange presents likeness both to red and to yellow, while assert- 
ing that it is not in any sense composed of them, and that there 
is no such thing as an absolute red or yellow. This example, 
it seems to me, is a better one than that used by Wundt himself, 
namely, the relation of color tone, saturation, and intensity in a 
single color sensation. 

Thus, then, one systematic difficulty is resolved. The relation 
of the six feeling directions to the affective qualities is not that 
they ever form parts of the qualities, but that they are abstract, 
general ideas under which the qualities may be grouped on the 
basis of certain similarities to one another. But a more for- 
midable puzzle meets us just as we are about to rest satisfied 
with this conclusion. Let us turn back to the problem of the 
distinction between simple and complex feelings. The feeling 
accompanying a single tone sensation is a simple feeling whose 
quality belongs, let us say, to the two directions of pleasantness 
and excitement. On the other hand, the feeling accompanying a 
musical chord is a complex feeling whose parts are the feelings 
that accompany each of its constituent tones when separately 
sounded. The reason why the latter is a complex feeling, and 
the former a simple feeling, is that in the latter case the partial 
feelings may occur separately when the single tones that produce 
them occur separately. 1 But the pleasantness of the simple tone 
and the excitement of the simple tone, we must suppose, have 
never occurred separately. Just that particular quality of pleas- 
antness has never occurred save in connection with this particu- 
lar quality of excitement ; there is no other pleasantness identical 
with this pleasantness and no excitement identical with this ex- 
citement. 2 If a pleasantness exactly like the pleasantness of this 
musical tone were to be met with anywhere else, the feeling under 
discussion would lose its claim to be called simple and would 
become complex. But how can one possibly be sure that pre- 

i Op. at., II, p. 344. 
*Ilnd., II, p. 3C8. 
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cisely this pleasantness has never occurred in other combinations ? 
Needless to say, it is of no use to appeal to direct introspection 
as a witness of the absolute simplicity of a certain affective quality 
and the complex character of a Totalgefuhl. For, in the first 
place, introspection does not reveal the former as absolutely 
simple, if in it the several factors of pleasantness, strain, etc., are 
introspectively distinguished. And, in the second place, to intro- 
spection the feeling classed as complex is precisely as simple, no 
more and no less, as the feeling reckoned elementary, for the 
feeling fusion retains no trace of complexity, we have been told. 

The only way, so far as I can see, to guarantee the uniqueness 
of a given qualitative nuance belonging to any one of the six 
feeling directions is to appeal to the uniqueness of the sensation 
quality to which.the feeling is attached. The excitingness of red, 
we might say, is identical with no other excitingness because red 
is identical with nothing but itself; the pleasantness of red is 
like no other pleasantness for the same reason. But as we pre- 
pare to adopt this view, there comes to us the recollection of a 
passage in one of the earlier chapters of the book, where Wundt 
is arguing against making feeling a property of sensation, and for 
regarding it as an independent type of conscious element. He 
urges that feelings " von hochst gleichartigcr Beschaffenheit" may 
attach to disparate sensations, hence it is inappropriate to make 
feeling merely the feeling tone of sensation ; it has more inde- 
pendence than that. 1 Again, he explains a case of synsesthesia 
by saying that " der gleiche ernste Gefuhlston" belongs to both 
sensations, the one of color and the other of tone. 2 Such ex- 
pressions make it doubtful how far, in Wundt's opinion, we can 
make the uniqueness of the sensation quality responsible for that 
of the accompanying feeling without reducing the latter to the 
status of " feeling tone." 

If, when we base the distinction between simple and complex 
feelings upon the assurance that the aspects or components dis- 
tinguishable within a single feeling quality have never occurred 
in other surroundings, we are driven to a sensationalistic conclu- 

' Op. cit., I, p. 360. 
*IMd., II, p. 351. 
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sion which our author himself would disapprove, is there any 
more orthodox way of establishing the separation ? The only 
other method that suggests itself is this : to ground it on our 
knowledge that the sensational source of the so-called simple feel- 
ing is simple, while the so-called complex feeling is derived from 
a complex sensational source. Is not this the real basis of the 
distinction in the example given by Wundt? We are sure that 
the feeling quality accompanying the single tone sensation is 
simple because the sensation itself is not made up of parts, each 
one of which might have contributed a partial feeling to the 
whole. And we are sure that the feeling effect of the chord is a 
Totalgefuhl because we know the chord itself to be a complex of 
elements, each one of which would have a feeling attached, if 
separately experienced. 

Thus, whichever way we turn, we are brought back to sensa- 
tionalism, in our attempts alike to understand the relation of feel- 
ing components to the feeling quality, and to define that of total 
feelings to their constituents. The contradiction, so obvious at 
the outset, between the assertion that feeling is unanalyzable be- 
cause correlated with the reaction of apperception on a given 
content, and the elaborate analysis of feeling that forms so import- 
ant a part of the Wundtian psychology, reappears under differ- 
ent forms in every effort to make the system clear. You can- 
not have, in one and the same psychology, feelings as simple 
reactions of apperception upon conscious contents, and an im- 
mense qualitative manifold of feelings arrayed in ordered classes ; 
if you try to, the qualitative manifoldness must, to save the sim- 
plicity of the feelings, attach itself to their sensational basis. 

The root of the difficulty presented by the problem of feeling 
is, it seems to me, the failure to recognize that sensation and 
feeling are not separated by an impassable gulf, and that transi- 
tional forms between the two are conceivable. Wundt, as is well 
known, regards them as eternally opposed because one is objec- 
tive and the other subjective. The terms are unpsychological, 
and the distinction is not for psychology an absolute one. Its 
psychological basis is simply analysis, qualitative and local. By 
subjective, in psychological terms, we mean that part of our ex- 
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perience which exhibits a minimum of qualitative and local 
analysis ; by objective, the opposite extreme. Now the contents 
of the human mind vary by almost imperceptible gradations from 
the purely objective, in this sense of the term, to the purely sub- 
jective. It may be well to call those classes of mental process 
' sensation ' which are definitely localized at various points in space 
or display a variety of qualitative gradations ; they stand at one 
end of the objective-subjective scale. On the other hand, the 
best representatives of the opposite extreme are the feelings of 
pleasantness and unpleasantness, not localized at all and offering 
no qualitative gradations whatever. Between these extremes 
there lies a region of experience difficult to classify, and com- 
prising processes whose physical stimuli lie within the body. It 
includes various grades of objectivity or analysis. Within this 
realm of common sensation or organic sensation both qualitative 
and local analysis are vague, but there are degrees in this vague- 
ness, — degrees that range all the way from the obscure sense of 
physical well-being or discomfort to the sharply localized but 
qualitatively uniform sensation of pain. Further, whether a given 
experience in this class shall be termed objective or subjective, 
that is, whether it shall be analyzed or not, depends largely upon 
the individual's practice in introspective analysis. 

For the power of analysis, qualitative and local, has been con- 
ditioned in its phylogenetic growth by the needs of living beings. 
It has been developed where it was most wanted : namely, with 
reference to stimuli operating at the outside of the body and de- 
termining the organism's movements. Seldom would a creature 
have derived any practical advantage from analyzing the con- 
scious processes resulting from changes within its own body ; 
only when those processes departed from the normal, and the 
conscious processes accompanying took the character of pain, 
local though not qualitative analysis has been developed. Further, 
it is precisely those bodily processes which when abnormal pro- 
duce pain, that give rise, when occurring in normal intensity, to 
a conscious accompaniment standing on the borderland between 
feeling and sensation, the subjective and the objective. Ordi- 
narily this accompaniment goes unanalyzed and unlocalized ; it 
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is subjective. But a little practice in introspection succeeds in 
localizing it ; it then becomes objective sensation. 

To this borderland belong the processes classed by Wundt as 
feelings of excitement and depression, strain and relaxation. They 
lie well within the zone of possible introspective analysis, that is, of 
sensation, though not within that of inevitable analysis. On the 
other hand, the bodily processes accompanying pleasantness and 
unpleasantness are diffuse in their character, and probably largely 
concerned with the vaso-motor system, which does not give rise to 
pain, — hence under no circumstances to processes allowing even 
of local analysis. Thus pleasantness and unpleasantness are 
never localized, never analyzed ; no practice in introspection can 
make them anything but subjective feeling. 

There is, of course, another, and more commonly used, meaning 
of the words subjective and objective, where the former is applied 
to that part of our experience which is not shared by other minds 
at a given moment, and the latter to experience that is common 
ground to various minds. In this sense, all organic sensations 
are subjective, pain is subjective, even sensations belonging to 
the external senses may be subjective if centrally excited, as 
when we speak of a vision's being subjective. It is not in this 
meaning, evidently, that Wundt can be using the terms when he 
opposes feeling to sensation in general as the subjective to the 
objective. In fact, we find him definitely rejecting it in the fol- 
lowing passage, where he is opposing the term ' common feeling ' 
for organic sensation. " This whole conception," he says, " is 
psychologically unpermissible, because it overlooks the distinction, 
which is quite as obvious in the case of skin sensations and the 
so-called common sensations as in other sensory excitations, be- 
tween an objective factor, relating to something given outside of 
consciousness, and a subjective factor, involving the state of the 
conscious subject himself." 1 

But absolute subjectivity in this sense cannot be combined 
with analysis. If, instead of trying to combine them, we decide 
to call that ' feeling ' which is unanalyzable and subjective, and 
allow nothing else under the head of feeling, while that which is 

i<?/. «V.,I,p. 352. 
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analyzed, either qualitatively or locally, is taken to constitute the 
realm of sensation ; then, in the first place, we shall ascribe all the 
manifold qualitative shadings of feelings to the sensational basis, 
and, in the second place, we shall allow only pleasantness and 
unpleasantness as pure feelings, the other four categories being 
put in the frontier region between feeling and sensation because of 
their possible localization. 

Margaret Floy Washburn. 
Vassar College. 



